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——_—— Sepulchri 


Mitte fupervacuos honores. 


Jo Mr. TOWN. 


S I was paffing the other night through a 
narrow little lane in the fkirts of the city, 
I was ftopped by a grand proceffion of a 
hearfe and three mourning-coaches drawn 
by fix horfes, accompanied with a great 
number of flambeaus and attendants in 

black. I naturally concluded, that all this parade was em- 
ployed to pay the laft honours to fome eminent perfon, 
whofe confequence in life required that his afhes fhould re- 
ceive all the refpeét which his friends and relations could 
pay to them: but I could not help fmiling, when upon en- 
quiry I was told, that the corpfe (on whom all this expence 
had been lavifhed) was no other than Tom Tafler the 
cheefemonger, who had lain in ftate all the week at his 
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houfe in Thames-fireet, and was going to be depofited with 
his anceftors in White-chapel burying-ground. This illuftrious 
perfonage was, I believe, the firft of his family, that ever 
thought of riding in a coach, living or dead: he was the 
fon of a butcher in White-chapel, and died indeed but in in- 
different circumftances: his widow however, for the ho- 
nour of her family, was refolved at all events to dury him 
handfomely. 


You have already, Mr. TOWN, taken notice of that 
ridiculous affeGtation among the middling fort of people, 
which induces them to make a figure beyond their circum- 
ftances: I could with that you would alfo expofe this equally 
abfurd vanity, which extends to the duft, and by which the 
‘dead are made acceflory in robbing the living. I have fre- 
quently known a greater fum expended at the funeral of a 
tradefman, than would have kept his whole family for a 
twelvemonth ; and it has more than once happened, that 
the next heir has been flung into gaol for not being able to 
pay the undertaker’s bill. 


Turis abfurd notion of being Aandjomely buried has given 
rife to the moft contradictory cuftoms, that could poffibly be 
contrived for the advantage of death-hunters. As funerals 
are at prefent conducted, all diftinction is loft among us ; 
and there is no more difference between the duke and the 
dancing-mafter in the manner of their burial, than is to be 
found between their duft in the grave. It is eafy to account 
for the introduction of the hearfe and mourning-coach in 
our funeral ceremonies, though their propriety is entirely 
deftroyed by the promifcuous ufe of them. Our ancient 
and noble families may be fuppofed to have particular family- 
vaults near their manfion-houfes in the country, and in 
which their progenitors have been depofited for ages. It is. 
therefore very natural that perfons of diftinction, who had 
been ufed to be conveyed to their country-feats by a fet of 
horfes, fhould be alfo tranfported to their graves by the fame 
number ; and be attended with the fame magnificence at 
their deaths, which they had been accuftomed to in their 
lives. The fpirit of affecting the manners of the great has 
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. from hence made others vie (as far as they can) with peofle 
of quality in the pomp of their burials: a tradefmah, who 
has trudged on foot all his life, fhall be carried after death, 
fcarce an hundred yards from his houfe, with the equipage 
and retinue of a lord; and the plodding cit, whofe ambition 
never foared beyond the occafional one-hotfe-chair, muft be 
dragged to his long home by fix horfes. Such an ill-timed 
oftentation of grandeur appears to me no lefs ridiculous than 
the vanity of the highwayman, who fold his body to the 
furgeons, that he might hire a mourhing-coach, and go to 
the gallows like a gentleman. 


TuERE is another cuftom, which was doubtlefs firft in- 
troduced by the great, but has been fince adopted by others, 
who have not the leaft title to it. The herald’s office was 
originally inftituted for the diftin€tion and prefervation of 
gentility ; and nobody is allowed to bear a coat of arms, 
but what belongs to the family, and who is intitled to that 
honourable badge. From this confideration we may account 
for the practice of hanging the hearfe round with efcutcheons, 
on which the arms of the deceafed were blazoned, and 
which ferved to denote whofe afhes it conveyed. For the 
fame purpofe an atchievement was afterwards fixed over the 
door of the late habitation of the deceafed. This enfign of 
death may fairly be indulged, where the perfons are enno- 
bled by their birth or ftation, and where it ferves to remind 
the paffer-by of any great or good actions performed by the 
deceafed, or to infpire the living with an emulation of their 
virtues. But why, forfooth, cannot an obfcure or infigni- 
ficant creature go out of the world, without advertifing it 
by the atchievement ? For my part, I generally confider it 
as a bill on an empty houfe, which ferves the widow to in- 
form you, that the former tenant is gone, and that another 
occupier is wanted in his room. Many families have indeed 
been very much perplexed in making out their right to this 
mark of gentility, and great profit has arifen to the herald’s 
office by the purchafe of arms for this purpofe. Many a 
worthy tradefman of plebeian extraction has been made a 
gentleman after his deceafe by the courtefy of his under- 
taker; and I once knew a keeper of a tavern, who not 
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being able to give any account of his wife’s genealogy, put 
up his fign, the King’s Arms, for an atchievement at her 
death. 


Ir was the cuftom, in the time of the plague, to fix a 
mark on thofe houfes, in which any one had died. This 
probably may have given rife to the general fafhion of hang- 
ing up an atchievement. However this be, it is now de- 
figned as a polite token, that a death has happened in the 
family, and might reafonably be underftood as a warning 
to keep people from intruding on their grief. No fuch 
thing is, indeed, intended by it: I am therefore of opinion, 
that it ought every-where to be taken down after the firft 
week. Whatever outward figns of mourning may be 
preferved, no regard is ever paid to them within: the fame 
vifitings, the fame card-playings, are carried on as before ; 
and fo little refpect is fhewn to the atchievement, that 
if it happens (as it often does) to interfec&t one of the 
windows in the grand apartment, it is occafionally re- 
moved, whenever the lady dowager has a route or drum- 
major. 


Tuts naturally leads me to confider how much “ the 
*« cuftomary fuits of folemn black,” and the other “ trap- 
‘« pings and figns of woe,” are become a mere farce and 
matter of form only. When a perfon of diftinétion goes 
out of the world, not only the relations, but the whole 
houfehold, muft be cloathed in fable. The kitchen-wench 
fecours her difhes in crape, and the helper in the ftables 
rubs down his horfes in black-leather breeches. Every 
thing muft put on a difmal appearance: even the coach 
muft be covered and lined with black. This laft particular, 
it is reafonable to imagine, is intended (like a death’s head 
on the toilet) to put the owner conftantly in mind, that 
the pomp of the world and all gay purfuits are but vain 
and perifhable. Yet what is more common than for thefe 
duimal vehicles to wait at the doors of the theatres, the 
«pera-houfe, and other public places of diverfion ? Thofe 
who are carried in them are as little affected by their difmal 
appearance as the horfes that draw them ; and I once faw 
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with great furprize an harlequin, a fcaramouch, a fhep- 
herdefs, and a black fattin devil, get into a mourning coach 
to go to a jubilee mafquerade. 


Ir I fhould not be thought to lay too much ftrefs on 
the leffer formalities obferved in mourning, I:might mention 
the admirable method of qualifying the melancholy hue of 
the mourning ring, by enlivening it with the brilliancy of 
adiamond. I knew a young lady, who wore on the fame 
finger a ring fet round with death’s heads and crofs marrow 
bones for the lofs of her father, and another prettily em- 
bellifhed with burning hearts pierced through with darts, 
in refpect to her lover, But what I moft of all admire is 
the odd contrivance, by which perfons fpread the tidings 
of the death of their relations to the moft diftant parts, 
by the means of black-edged paper and black fealing wax. 
If it were poflible to infpect the feveral letters that bear 
about them thefe external tokens of grief, I believe we 
fhould hardly ever find the contents of the fame gloomy 
complexion: a lufcious fonnet, or an amorous Aillet-doux, 
would be much oftener found to be conveyed under thefe 
difmal pafsports, than doleful ditties or reflections on mor- 
tality: and indeed thefe mock figns of woe are fo little 
attended to, that a perfon opens one of thefe letters with 
no more concern than is felt by the poftman who brings it. 
Here I muft not forget mentioning the excellent fancy 
of a friend of mine, who has greatly improved this ar- 
ticle: ever fince the death of his wife he has made ufe 
of black fand, and writes with nothing but a crow-quill 


pen. 


WE cannot fuppofe that black-edged paper was ever 
intended to be defiled by vulgar hands, but contrived 
(like gilt paper) for the ufe of the polite world only. 
But alas! we muft always be aping the manners of our 
betters! My agent fends me letters about bufinefs upon 
gilt paper; and a ftationer near the ‘Change tells me, that 
he not only fells a great quantity of mourning paper to 
the citizens, but that he has lately blacked the edges of 
Kkkk the 
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the fhop-books for feveral tradefmen. You muft have 
feen, Mr. TOWN, an elegant kind of paper, imported 
from France for the ufe of our fine ladies and gentlemen. 
An acquaintance of mine has contrived a new fort of 
mourning paper on the fame plan: and as the margin 
of the other is prettily adorned with flowers, true lovers 
knots, little cupids, and amorous pofies, in red ink; he 
intends that the margin of his paper fhall be difmally 
ftamped in black ink with the figures of tomb-{ftones, 
hour-glaffes, bones, fkulls, and other emblems of death, 
to be ufed by perfons of quality, when in mourning. 


T ZI am, SIR, 


Your humble Servant, &c. 
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